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for no schoolmasters really know why boys who learn
it so long write it with such incredible atrocity: Greek
prose in comparison is easy, which is only one way
of saying that it is a better language.

This may be matter of controversy, but there can
be no dispute that the rewards of learning it are far
more obvious to the beginner. It takes a ripe scholar-
ship really to appreciate Virgil or Tacitus: the
eloquence of Cicero makes no appeal to those with-
out literary taste: Horace is a difficult author: the
dexterity of Ovid is more remarkable than his poetic
feeling: and Caesar has to be read in bulk to be
enjoyed. There are hardly any Latin authors of the
classical period whom the young student can be
expected to enjoy.

How different is the case when we turn to Greek!
Homer and Herodotus supply not only great litera-
ture, but literature of a type enjoyable by anyone who
can appreciate the meaning of words. Aristophanes
is not only the greatest of humorists, but as a rule the
most perspicuous of writers, and the Greek prose
extracts collected in Sertum (an Eton school book
now incredibly out of print) are of a kind to delight
master and pupil alike. No sane schoolmaster could,
as it seems to me, hesitate which literature he would
prefer to teach to boys of tolerable intelligence but
no literary ability.

As I shall say later on, it is this great class of
the "average boy" which has been so strangely,
neglected in our ordinary education: and what is